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THE LIFE AND GENIUS OF 
CHIUSIIAN EAUCH. 



I HE Phidias of Prussia is 
no more. He died iu 
Dresden, on the third 
morning in December. 
In October last he left his 
studies in Berlin and went to 
the capital of Saxony, that he 
might have the advice and care 
of a distinguished physician of that city. 
His disease was one of long standing. 
He had already passed the assigned limits 
of human life, and was standing, though 
little bent by age, on the threshold of his 
82d year. 

His body was brought, with great honor, 
from Dresden to Berlin for interment. It 
was fitting that the capital which he had 
so richly adorned with monuments of art 
should claim his dust. It was something 
to see the royal equipages following the 
funeral of the man who once, in lacquey 
dress, served in the palace of the Bran- 
den burgs. 

Rauch had achieved for himself a place 
in the catalogue of sculptors by the side 
of Canova and Thorwaldsden. A long life 
was granted him in which to carry his 
studies to a high finish, and to execute 
with his own hand an extraordinary num- 
ber of works. His position as an artist, 
and the instructive facts of his history, 
warrant, even to a foreign audience, a 
brief review of his career. 

The little province of Waldeck has 
furnished Germany three of her greatest 
artists during the present century, viz. : 
Rauch, Drake and Kaulbach. Christian 
Daniel Rauch was born in Waldeck, on 
the 2d of January, 1777. He was the 
son of poor parents. He had the lever of 
neither friends nor fortune to lift him from 
his native obscurity. Like most men of 
decided genius, his development was of 
the indigenous kind — from within out- 
ward ; and, impelled by a taste for the 
plastic art, he went to Cassel, and com- 
menced the preliminary studies with one 
Kuhl, a sculptor of no particular merit or 
reputation. Just as he imagined himself 
fairly started in his career, his brother, 
who was a family servant of the king at 
Berlin, died; and Christian was obliged 
to leave Cassel. He came to Berlin, and 
his appearance attracting the royal atten- 
tion, he was called to the position formerly 
occupied by his brother. It appeared any- 



thing but a favorable opening for a young 
man destined to a life in the service of 
art. But he could not well decline. And 
so the future peer of Thorwaldsden donned 
his lacquey livery and waited. At that 
time Schadow, the founder of the Berlin 
school of sculpture, was in his prime, and 
received orders from Frederick William 
III. for a bust of the Queen Louise. Young 
Rauch had not for a moment lost sight of 
his life's great end and hope. And while 
brought, by his service, frequently into 
the presence of the Queen, he studied, 
artist-like, to impress her beautiful features 
so upon his memory, that he could there- 
after re -produce them from the same 
source. In due time he undertook to 
model a bust in clay. His success was 
such that it gained the Queen's attention, 
and she determined to furnish him the 
means and opportunities for study. Under 
her patronage he was first sent to Dres- 
den, which had at that time the most fa^ 
mous and comprehensive collection of 
plaster casts in Europe ; a collection that 
had been made under the superintendence 
of Rafael Mengs. 

In 1804 Rauch was at last enabled to 
make his pilgrimage to Rome — the artistls 
Mecca. Here he was fortunate in secur- 
ing the instruction and friendship of Thor- 
waldsden, who had the sagacity to foresee 
the future greatness of his pupil. William 
Von Humboldt was then Prussian, minister 
resident at Rome, and also became inter- 
ested in the success of his young country- 
man. Here and hereupon Rauch's artis- 
tic career may be really said to begin. His 
first work was a portrait statue in marble 
of Humboldt's daughter. And the way 
being thus fairly opened, he continued, 
from that time to the day of his death, to 
bring forth from the inexhaustible studio 
of his genius works more numerous than 
the intervening years, and of such superior 
merit, that his name has risen to a classic 
reputation. * * * 

His most celebrated specimen of this 
style is the monument to Frederic the 
Great, in Berlin, acknowledged to be 
the grandest in Europe, and enough in it- 
self to bestow immortality upon its au- 
thor. 

The bent of Rauch's mind led him to 
the massive and grand, rather than the 
delicate and beautiful. Yet he was capa- 
ble of the latter, as that master-piece — 
the monument of Louise, in the Mauso- 
leum at Charlottenburg — clearly and per- 
petually proves. But when engaged upon 



a colossal statue, his genius seemed most 
lavish and fertile in invention. 

He succeeded eminently also in bas- 
relief. Goethe speaks with great enthusi- 
asm of the work of this kind upon the pe- 
destal of the colossal statue of Marshal 
Blucher, which stands near the Opera 
House in Berlin.. And even more to be 
commended is the pedestal of the eques- 
trian statue of Frederic the Great, already 
mentioned. Rauch's forte undoubtedly 
lay in the historical monumental, the char- 
acteristic of the school founded here by 
Schadow, and brought to its greatest per- 
fection by his more distinguished pupil. 
But at the same time he could not be said 
to lack imagination. He fairly succeeded 
in his two reliefs of Hippolytus and Phae- 
dra, and Mars and Venus wounded by 
Diomed. It was the fame of these that 
induced the King of Prussia, in 1811, to 
call Rauch from Rome to Berlin. During 
the artist's residence in Italy his amiable 
patroness had died. Inspired by 'the ming- 
ling emotions of sorrow and gratitude, 
tinged as they were by the artist's remem- 
brance of a most beautiful and lovely wo- 
man, he undertook the delightful task of 
making a monument, which should be at 
once an unfading image of her loveliness, 
and a memorial of his own undying grati- 
tude and devotion. The result is one of 
his chief works, and a brilliant gem in the 
crown of sculpture. In this charming re- 
cumbent statue the artist has succeeded in 
transforming death into a sweet perpetual 
sleep. By the side of the Queen lies a 
fine statue of Fred. William III. And 
thus the royal family are splendidly reward- 
ed for their kind patronage of a genius 
who had stumbled into their menial ser- 
vice. 

As an artist Rauch was industrious and 
prolific. Between 1815 and 1824, a pe- 
riod of hardly ten years, he wrought in 
marble, with his own hands, seventy busts, 
among which were about twenty of colossal 
size. He has been everywhere lavish of 
his rich gifts. Busts of Raphael and 
Goethe, the popular statuette of Goethe, 
the monumental group of Hermann Franke, 
the monument of Ditrer at Nuremberg, 
statues of the old Polish kings, Mieczyslar 
and Boleslav, and those of Scharnhorst 
and Burew, (besides those already men- 
tioned, or still left unnamed,) will furnish 
some idea of the comprehensiveness of 
his genius and the activity of his life. 

Rauch, withal, was characterized by 
great fidelity to truth. His statues are 
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not heroes, with the ordinary defects of 
mankind, exalted to an ideal grace and 
dignity, suitable to a representation of 
classic deities. They rather transmit to 
posterity likenesses of tfie men they im- 
mortalize. You look upon the statues of 
Frederick the Great and Louise, and go 
away feeling that you have seen them and 
not an artist's substitute. He has most 
successfully made the transition from the 
ideal antique style to the real modern. 

His last work presents the strong char- 
acteristic of his genius. His hand seemed 
ambitious to try once more, before the sun 
went down, its power to group. And his 
mind, as if impressed with a foreshadowing 
of his departure from time, turned natural- 
ly and gracefully to Scripture history for a 
subject. The subject upon which his ma- 
turest skill was to be exercised was the 
great Lawgiver of the Hebrews. With 
this he finished his long and successful 
career, and has left the world creations 
worthy of his graceful art, has written 
another great name for his country, and 
now rests from his labors. 



^ Academy of Design Exhibition. — It 
was our purpose to prepare a paper on the 
current exhibition of the Academy of De- 
sign of New- York ; but so much has al- 
ready been said by the papers of the city 
that we are not inclined to enter upon the 
subject. As we have remarked else- 
where, the " notices 11 of the press are of 
a very equivocal character, if any good is 
contemplated ; for, it would be hard to find 
so much contradictory estimate, even in 
the matter of virtue in politicians. We 
have read attentively the articles (they are 
not entitled to the name of criticisms) 
given to the public by the Tribune, Times, 
Albion, &c, and more diverse expression 
it would be hard to find. One praises high- 
ly, another contemptuously slurs ; one ap- 
plauds, another does the other thing; so 

. unwilling to. agree upon anything. do these 
newspaper paragraphists appear. The 
public has somewhat relied upon these pa- 
per estimates, in their dicta upon art, 
music and the drama ; but there is no lon- 
ger any excuse for confidence so far as 
art-criticism is concerned ; a greater 
amount of stupidity and assumption could 
scarcely have been crowded into print than 
is betrayed in the " notices" to which 
we have referred. We wonder that the 
artists are so patient under such afflictions ; 
but what can they do, poor fellows ! The 



papers employ some " highly competent' 1 
young man, whose chief characteristics 
are insolence and over-weening vanity, 
(which he calls independence,) to " do " 
the fine arts, and they are done, with a 
vengeance : reputations are made in one 
paragraph ; immortality is graciously con- 
ferred in two lines of patronising compli- 
ment ; and, alas ! hopes are blasted, ambi- 
tion paralyzed, the work of months con- 
signed to the garret by one fell swoop of 
that prophetic pen! 

Seriously, these newspaper strictures 
on art are very trifling, because they are 
prepared by parties evidently ignorant of 
art, and palpably deficient in a knowledge 
of all its requisites and principles. Not 
one of all the notices of the current exhi- 
bition which have come under our eye, 
appears to have been prepared by a com- 
petent critic — their very expression be- 
trays incompetency. It is a great pity 
that this is so, for art taste in this country 
never will find a true development under 
such teachers. The advice to artists and 
to the public is curtly given in the words 
of an eminent connoisseur, who was heard 
to observe : " Press criticism is just as 
reliable as the writers, and they are gene- 
rally very conceited ignoramuses ; trust 
your own good sense rather than their 
want of sense." Let artists feel indiffer- 
ent to strictures made in a spirit of dog- 
matism induced by the critic's ignorance 
of his own injustice, and let the public go 
and see and judge each for himself; for the 
intelligent visitor is far better capable of a 
candid and earnest estimate of the charac- 
ter of a picture than the young man who 
may " represent the press*' by misrepre- 
senting the artist, in his endeavors to get 
off a "telling" article on the exhibition. 



Talbot's Pictures. — A series of large 
pictures, illustrative of sacred history, is a 
new feature in American art, and the great 
work of this character, now employing the 
pencil of Mr. Talbot, will be none the less 
welcome on account of its novelty. The 
tenth chapter of Genesis supplies the 
artist with his subject, or rather his start- 
ing point; for, although the division of 
the earth among the sons of Noah, men- 
tioned in this chapter, suggests the subject, 
the period illustrated by the series extends 
from a time anterior to the death of the 
patriarch, until after the coming of Christ ; 
and presents to our view the progress of 
human civilization up to that epoch. 

The first scene is laid in Asia, at the time 



of the foundation of the Assyrian empire ; 
the second, in Egypt, when Egypt was in 
her glory, or rather while she was being 
shorn of her glory by the invading armies 
of the King of Babylon, as foretold by the 
Hebrew prophets. The third scene is 
laid in Greece, at a time when Greece had 
attained to her highest state of civilization 
and refinement. 

These pictures are at once clear and 
luminous in color, bold and free in design, 
and firm in execution ; while in the higher 
requisites of works of this class they are 
strikingly impressive. Their completion 
is looked forward to with interest, by all 
who have been permitted a private inspec- 
tion of the artist's long labors. That they 
will prove a great triumph, appears to be 
the opinion of the best critics. 



Literature. — Had time permitted, we 
should have prepared a paper on current 
literary topics. Some of the great works 
coming from the press are of national im- 
portance, and are significant as showing 
the good channel into which our literature 
is drifting. The " American Encyclope- 
dia," now being published by the Apple- 
tons, is a gigantic book enterprise, deserv- 
ing of every success. To this great work 
we should have been glad to direct the 
attention of our one hundred thousand in- 
telligent readers, had the time permitted. 
The series of English " Classical " au- 
thors (published and being published) by 
Derby & Jackson, are notable instances of 
the better taste that is coming over our 
reading public : when the companionship 
of Addison, Goldsmith, Swift, Steele, 
Pope, Akenside, &c, is sought, it is a 
hopeful sign. No library should be with- 
out this valuable edition of these ever- 
living authors. The house of Ticknor & 
Co. are yet bringing out its beautiful edi- 
tion of Walter Scott's Novels — another 
good and successful enterprise. 

Derby & Jackson's "Life of Jefferson," 
by Dr. Randall, is exciting much interest. 
Two large and elegant volumes are al- 
ready issued — a third is to follow in June. 
It is, without doubt, the life of the great 
Virginian. Appletons are now issuing 
the History of the Republic, as read in 
the life and writings of Alexander Ham- 
ilton — a very elaborate work by John C. 
Hamilton, Esq., and one which is calling 
forth much comment by the press. These 
are a few of the current literary enter- 
prises. They promise well, surely. 



